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The  legislative  session  for  1981  has  begun.  An  estimated  1,500 
to  1,700  bills  will  be  reviewed  by  150  legislators.  Some  of  the 
bills  to  be  introduced  could  affect  the  services  now  being 
received  by  individuals  who  are  developmentally  disabled.  As 
citizens  concerned  about  the  handicapped,  we  should  find  those 
pieces  of  proposed  legislation,  carefully  study  their  impact, 
form  our  own  opinions,  and  finally,  act  as  citizens  expressing 
our  opinions  to  our  legislators. 

One  important  bill  to  be  acted  upon  is  the  appropriations  bill 
which  will  contain  the  final  appropriation  level  for  each  agency 
in  the  state.  In  final  form,  this  bill  will  probably  determine 
the  services  to  be  provided  by  agencies  in  education,  health 
and  others. 

The  budget  recommended  by  the  Legislative  Fiscal  Analyst  for 
the  Developmental  Disabilities  Division  and  Boulder  River  School 
and  Hospital  is: 


FY  81 


D.D.D.   9,918,426 
BRS&H    8,368,260 


FY  82 
9,795,597 
9,825,788 


FY  83 


10,675,214 
10,581,465 


The  number  of  people  currently  served  by  the  Developmental 
Disabilities  Division  is  1,588  with  409  of  those  being  served 
in  residential  facilities.  The  Legislative  Fiscal  Analyst 
estimates  that  Boulder  River  School  and  Hospital  is  serving  230 
people. 

Another  issue  which  will  critically  impact  the  community 
developmental  disabilities  system  is  whether  Regional  Clinical 
Trainers  will  be  funded. 

Budget  hearings  are  now  being  conducted  by  the  various  appro- 
priation subcommittees.  Final  appropriation  levels  will  be 
established  and  set  near  the  end  of  the  legislative  session. 

I  encourage  you  to  be  informed  and  to  express  your  concerns  to 
the  legislator  from  your  district. 


Thank  you! 
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workshop  licensing 


The  Department  of  Labor's  Waqe  and  Hour  Division  has  licensing  require- 
ments for  work  activity  centers  and  sheltered  workshops.  Several  types  of 
licenses  are  available.  To  retain  licenses  workshops  must  keep  records  and 
documentation  if  developmentally  disabled  clients  are  paid  (1)  on  a  piece 
rate  wage  or  (2)  less  than  federal  minimum  wage.  Spot  checks  of  Montana 
facilities  are  planned  during  the  coming  year.  These  checks  will  include 
thorough  investigation  of  all  required  records  and  documentation.  To 
keep  licenses  from  being  restricted  or  suspended,  a  facility  must  keep 
on  file  the  specific  records  outlined  below. 

I.  Proof  of  disability  severe  enough  to  limit  an  individual  client's 
productivity 

A.  observable  disability 

1.  age 

2.  drug  or  alcohol  addiction 

3.  physical  disability 

4.  mental  illness 

5.  mental  retardation 

B.  documentation  from  an  M.D.  or  psychologist  substantiating  the 
disability 

II.  Descriptions  of  particular  jobs  worked  on  by  individual  disabled 
clients 

A.  description  of  work  involved 

B.  wages  earned  for  that  work  and  client's  productivity  rate 

C.  prevailing  wage  and  productivity  for  an  experienced,  normal 
worker  in  the  same  geographic  area 

III.  Documentation  of  workshop's  calculations  for  clients'  piece  rate 

wages  based  on  normal,  experienced  worker  in  the  same  geographic  area 

A.  normal  workers  in  the  same  area 

B.  average  production  rate  of  at  least  three  different  workshop 
staff  members  performing  the  particular  job 

IV.  Physical  separation  of  licensed  work  activity  center  from  the  rest 
of  the  facility's  programs  (academic,  recreational,  or  other  types 
of  work) 

V.  Separate  supervision  (Staff  time  can  be  split  between  work  activity 
center  and  other  programs  if  documentation  is  kept  to  show  what 
particular  times  of  day  staff  members  spend  in  each  program). 

For  more  information  on  meeting  these  requirements,  contact  your  Regional 
Clinical  Trainer  or  TRIC.  Several  slide  presentations  and  literature  are 
available  giving  more  details  than  can  be  presented  here.B 


1980  MONTANA  CONFERENCE  ON  DEVELOPMENTAL  DISABILITIES 


COXWSrf\Wn(^W~W     The  Population  of  Missoula  grew  by  more  than 
^?ls  \j  u>\±?w^j      270  people  on  tne  n1ght  of  December  10  and 

the  eleventh.  Representatives  of  at  least  35  direct  care  pro- 
Montana  communites  joined  people  from  private,  volunteer,  and 
s  for  the  Montana  Conference  on  Developmental  Disabilities, 
s  bright  and  warm,  the  air  beneficently  clean.  Outside  the 
lroom,  people  registered  for  the  two  day  conference.  Inside, 
istened  to  tape  recorded  messages  of  welcome  from  Senator  Max 
entative  Pat  Williams,  Governor  Tom  Judge,  Lt.  Governor-Elect 
and  Developmental  Disabilities  Division  Administrator  Jim 
lti-media  visual  show  colored  the  ballroom  walls. 


the  morning  of 
viders  from  33 
public  agencie 
The  morning  wa 
University  Bal 
participants  1 
Baucus,  Repres 
George  Turman, 
Mel  drum.  A  mu 


Hours  earlier,  in  the  pre-dawn  chill,  Technical  Assistance  Section  staff 
scurried  to  set  up  equipment  and  registration  materials.  Janitors  and  RCTs 
arranged  tables  to  hold  the  displays  and  wares  of  workshops  and  publishers. 
By  9:30  a.m.  most  participants  had  registered,  gotten  last  minute  coffees, 
and  settled  down  to  hear  the  opening  address. 

First  on  the  program  was  Dr.  Terry  Page  (Johns  Hopkins  School  of  Medi- 
cine). He  related  his  applications  of  research  on  community  survival  skills, 
focusing  on  a  successful  program  for  crossing  streets  and  riding  busses. 

During  the  noon  break, 
some  people  opted  for  the  lo-cal 
special  at  Cines  I  and  II.  Mat- 
inee-goers watched  films  and 
slide-sound  packages  from  the 
TRIC  collection.  Hungrier  folks 
sampled  the  offerings  of  the 
Student  Union  food  vendors. 
Others  browsed  through  arts  and 
crafts  booths  in  the  atrium. 
Still  others  made  last  minute 
preparations  for  their  up-coming 
presentations. 


At  one  o'clock  the  crowd  dis- 
persed to  six  rooms  to  hear  presentors 
share  the  stories  of  their  successful 
training  programs.  This  portion  of 
the  program  proved  to  be  the  most  pop- 
ular. The  28  presentations  were 
grouped  under  six  general  headings: 


•  Vocational  Systems  and  Training 

•  Educational  and  Instructional 

Procedures  and  Materials 

•  Residential  Issues 

•  Deceleration  Procedures 

•  Instructional  Systems 

•  Other  Interesting  Issues 

The  highlight  of  Thursday  afternoon  was  the  panel  discussion  on  the  up- 
coming session  of  the  Montana  Legislature.      It  was  standing  room  only  in  the 
elegant  meeting  room  of  the  Village  Red  Lion  Motor  Inn.  John  Filz  (DDLAC) 
moderated  the  discussion  between  then  Governor-Elect  Ted  Schwinden,  Senator 
Mike  Anderson  (Sen.  Dist.  40,  Belgrade),  and  House  Majority  Leader  Ann  Mary 
Dussault  (Representative,  Missoula).  Despite  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  a 
lively  interchange  of  questions  and  answers  followed  the  panelists'  remarks. 

Debate  and  discussion  continued  through  the  wine  and  cheese  party   that 
followed.  Thanks  go  to  Parkside  Manor  (Helena)  for  the  generous  contribu- 
tion to  the  party.  Other  contributors  were  the  Exceptional  Child  Center 
(Utah),  the  J.  A.  Preston  Corporation  (New  York),  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
(Rhode  Island),  New  Readers  Press  (Laubach  Literacy  International),  G.  E. 
Miller  Company  (New  York),  and  the  Regional  Clinical  Trainers.  By  7:30  most 
of  the  group  were  on  their  way  to  enjoying  an  evening  in  Missoula. 

Friday  morning's  eye  opener  was  Penny  Mock's  two  hour  presentation  on 
teaching  human  sexuality.     Reflecting  the  tenor  of  the  times,  many  fiscally 
minded  folks  attended  the  talk  on  proven  community  fund-raising  techniques 
by  Ron  Clark  and  Cary  Holmquist.  Dr.  Craig  Stewart  livened  up  the  morning 
as  he  talked  about  teaching  recreational  activities   and  programming  for  rec- 
reation. 


The  morning  ended  with  a  panel  discussion  of  issues  in  developmental 
disabilities.     Jim  Atkins  (Opportunity  Workshop)  was  moderator.  Outlining 
their  personal  areas  of  concern  were  Sen.  Mike  Anderson  (Sen.  Dist.  40,  Bel- 
grade), Dr.  Pete  Blouke  (Dept.  of  Institutions),  Rep.  Ann  Mary  Dussault  (House 
Majority  Leader,  Missoula),  Janice  Frisch  (DD  Division,  Helena),  and  Margi 
Ulvestad  (DD/MAP,  Helena).  A  provocative  question  and  answer  period  followed, 
eating  up  much  of  the  lunch  hour. 

Two  choices  were  offered  for  the  final  afternoon  of  the  conference. 
Dale  Boespflug  gave  his  ideas  for  leisure  time  and  recreation.      Erich  Merdin- 
ger  explained  community  agencies'  use  of  systems  technology.     To  round  out 
the  afternoon,  Dr.  Terry  Page  continued  his  earlier  lecture  with  more  com- 
munity survival  skills,   as  well  as  other  topics  of  interest.  The  conference 
ended  with  Jan  Hulme's  presentation  of  an  exercise  program  for  the  physically 
handicapped. 


Attendance  was  high  throughout  the  conference.  The  lure  of  Christmas 
shopping,  browsing  through  the  arts  and  crafts  booths  three  floors  below, 
and  basking  in  the  unseasonably  warm  weather  had  failed  to  pull  most  people 
from  the  interesting  presentations  and  informal  give  and  take  of  the  con- 
ference. Conference  staff  received  many  enthusiastic  comments.  These  were 
reflected  in  remarks  on  the  evaluation  forms.  These  are  summed  up  in  the 
following  pages. 

As  the  conference  broke  up,  TAS  staff  stayed  behind  to  finish  their 
work.  Audiovisual  equipment  filled  the  state  van.  Signs,  banners,  and 
abandoned  agendas  overflowed  wastebaskets.  Janitors  removed  the  last  signs 
of  the  first  Montana  Conference  on  Developmental  Disabilities.  Conference 
participants  dispersed  along  the  highways,  headed  for  home,  enjoying  a  glow 
of  fellowship  and  renewed  purpose.  Missoula  was  a  little  quieter  Friday 
night. ■ 
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More  than  270  people  attended  the  1980 
Montana  Conference  on  Developmental  Dis- 
abilities. Roughly  25  percent  of  these 
people  took  the  time  to  fill  out  and  return  the  evaluation  forms.  Their  res- 
ponses are  summed  up  below. 


For  85  percent  of  those  who  attended  Missoula  was  an  appropriate  site 
for  this  year's  conference.  Three  percent  didn't  care  where  it  was  held. 
Only  12  percent  felt  it  wasn't  and  suggested  several  alternatives:  Bozeman, 
Billings,  Great  Falls,  Helena,  and  Lewistown.  Don't  forget  to  use  the  ballot 
in  this  issue  to  vote  for  the  location  of  MCDD  '81! 


December  was  not  a  good  time   to  hold  a  conference  for  almost  half  of 
the  evaluators  (46  percent).  Others  disagreed--39  percent  liked  the  timing. 
Fifteen  percent  didn't  care.  Most  people  greatly  preferred  driving  in 
favorable  weather. 

The  topics  presented   at  the  conference  were  termed  good  to  excellent 

by  43  percent,  okay  by  59  percent.  Only  one  and  a  half  percent  thought 

the  topics  didn't  relate  at  all  to  their  jobs  or  interests.  Another  one 
and  a  half  percent  didn't  answer  the  question. 


People  listed  the  topics   most  interesting  to  them.  Their  ideas  provided 
conference  organizers   ideas  for  next  year's  conference.  In  the  list  below 
each  topic  received  the  response  percentage  shown  at  the  left;  for  example, 
both  nutrition  and  semi-independent  living  received  responses  of  6  percent. 


MOST  INTERESTING  TOPICS 

22.0% 

deceleration  of  behavior 

21.0% 

recreation  for  developmentally  disabled  people 

19.0% 

sex  education 

11.0% 

group  home  problems 

7.0% 

prevocational  and  vocational  training  systems 

6.0% 

nutrition,  semi -independent  living 

4.5% 

political  discussions,  physical  activities  for  the 

handicapped,  funding,  community  survival  skills, 

writing  IPP's,  work  activity  ideas,  behavior  modification 

3.0% 

paper  presentations,  advocacy,  teaching  severely/pro- 

foundly disabled  in  a  group  home  setting,  management 

systems,  teaching  skills,  academics,  use  of  computers 

as  instructors 

1.5% 

teaching  budgeting,  sign  language,  adaptive  equipment, 

staff  motivation,  screaming,  wage  evaluation,  nursing 

homes  staff  training 

This  year's  conference  was  a  two-day  affair--just  about  the  right  amount 
of  time,  according  to  85  percent.  It  was  too  short  for  15  percent  who  wanted 
more  time.  Nobody  felt  the  conference  was  too  long. 

More  than  three  fourths  thought  there  were  enough  topics  presented  in 
sufficient  variety.  Fifteen  oercent  would  rather  have  had  more  choices. 
There  were  too  many  options  for  four  percent,  while  three  percent  offered  no 
opinion. 

Virtually  everyone  (91  percent)  thought  the  registration  fee   of  $15  was 
reasonable.  Six  percent  went  so  far  as  to  call  it  a  "steal."  One  and  half 
percent  said  it  was  too  high  and  another  one  and  a  half  had  no  opinion. 

Every  single  evaluator  would  recommend  this  type  of  conference   to  their 
friends  and  co-workers.  Next  year's  conference  should  be  even  better  attended. 

The  overall  quality  of  the  conference   was  rated  "nice,  informative,  etc." 
by  78  percent.  The  conference  "exceeded  the  wildest  dreams"  of  16  percent. 
Nine  and  a  half  percent  had  no  opinion,  but  good  old  One  Point  Five  percent 
slept  through  the  whole  thing. 


People  differed  on  what  they  liked  best  about  the  conference.      Since 
most  listed  more  than  one  item,   the  percentages  don't  total    100  percent. 
Again,   each  item  in  each  group  garnered  the  percentage  listed  to   its   left. 


CONFERENCE    FAVORITES 


27.0% 
26.0% 
18.0% 
14.0% 
10.0% 

8.0% 
6.0% 
4.5% 
3.0% 

1.5% 


talking  with  other  direct  care  staff 

paper  presentations 

panel/political  discussions 

the  variety  of  topics 

wine  and  cheese  party,  sex  education  lecture,  confer- 
ence organization 

Missoula 

Anne  Marie  Dussault,  conference  staff  attitude 

Governor-Elect  Schwinden,  sense  of  unity 

direct  care  orientation,  conference  atmosphere,  TRIC 
films,  displays 

Terry  Page,  advocacy  presentation,  nutrition  lecture 


There  wrsn't  as  much  consensus  on  the  least  favorite  aspect   of  the  con- 
ference. One  lecture  did  receive  almost  a  quarter  of  the  evaluators1  votes, 


LEAST  FAVORITE 

22.0% 

The  lecture  by  Dr.  Page  was  considered  irrelevant  to 
Montana  communities. 

12.0% 

presentation  length 

11.0% 

scheduling  of  paper  presentations,  i.e.,  too  many 
papers  scheduled  at  once;  politicians 

8.0% 

late  release  of  final  agenda,  Mike  Anderson 

4.5% 

people  disrupting  lecture  by  talking  and  coming  and 
going  from  the  lecture  hall 

3.0% 


1.5% 


conference  organization,  presentors  not  showing  up, 
smoking  being  permitted 

nutrition  lecture,  recreation  lecture,  paper  presenta- 
tions, conference  staff  attitude,  the  evaluation  form, 
lack  of  information  on  severely/profoundly  disabled 


The  few  folks  who  stayed  at  Turner  Hall   and  answered  the  evaluation  form 
questions  had  little  to  say  about  their  accommodations.  No  opinions  were 
given  by  7  percent.  The  Hall  was  adequate,  no  complaints,  for  4.5  percent. 
Again,  one  point  five  registred  a  negative  response,  terming  it  "sub-standard." 

Most  of  the  respondents  reiterated  their  likes/dislikes  list  when  asked 
for  suggestions  for  future  conferences.      Other  suggestions  are  listed  below: 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  FUTURE  CONFERENCES 

8.0% 

Hold  the  conference  annually. 

6.0% 

Allot  more  time  for  paper  presentations. 

4.5% 

Hire  a  dynamic  keynote  speaker;  have  more  presentations, 

present  each  topic  twice  or  allow  more  time  for  and  be- 

tween presentations. 

3.0% 

Diversify  topics. 

1.5% 

Rotate  the  conference  location  around  the  state. 

Direct  care  staff  made  up  68  percent 
of  the  evaluators.  Another  16.5  percent 
were  administrators.  A  mysterious  "Cther" 
made  up  nine  percent  and  7.5  percent  chose 
not  to  identify  their  roles. 

Many  of  the  evaluation  forms  contained 
a  good  deal  of  commentary,  either  praising 
the  conference  or  offering  constructive 
criticism.  For  brevity's  sake,  segments 
of  actual  narrative  were  excluded  from  this 
report.  The  lists  of  percentage  figures  do 
sum  up  the  commentary.  The  feedback  helps 
conference  organizers  improve  their  service 
you.  Thanks  go  to  the  evaluators  for  their 
We  also  appreciate  the  praise  we  received  for  what 
we  did  right! 


MCDD  PARTICIPANT  PROFILE 
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Our  thanks  join 
with  yours  and 
go  to  the  Develop- 
mental Disabilities  Planning  &  Advisory  Council  (DDPAC).  The  Council's 
grant  of  $5,000  defrayed  travel  costs  for  direct  care  staff  who  might  other- 
wise have  been  unable  to  attend  the  conference.  Only  direct  care  staff  were 
eligible  for  reimbursement,  but  all  participants  benefited  from  the  nresence 
of  these  people  at  the  conference.  The  distance  traveled  by  each  eligible 
person  determined  the  amount  of  their  stipend.  The  grant  set  the  maximum 
per  individual  at  $50. 

To  simplify  our  computations,  we  divided  the  state  into  seven  zones, 
starting  at  the  Missoula  County  line.  The  chart  below  summarizes  the 
distribution  of  the  reimbursement  money. 


REIMBURSEMENT   CALCULATIONS 

Zone  No.   & 
Key  Cities 

Miles  from 
Missoula  Co. 

Reimbursement  Rate 
Rate 

No.   of  People 
Reimbursed 

Total   Money 
Spent/Zone 

1                       1-100                     $30                                     18 
Anaconda,  Arlee,  Hot  Springs,   Poison,   Ronan 

$540 

2                   101-161                     $35                                     40 
Big  Fork,   Boulder,   Butte,  Choteau,   Helena,   Kalispell 

$1400 

3 

Browning,  C 

162-200                      $35                                      25 
onrad,  Cutbank,  Dillon,  Great  Falls,   Shelby 

$875 

4 
Big  Sandy, 

201-300                     $40                                       7 
Columbus,  Havre,   Lewistown 

$280 

5 
Malta,   Bill 

301-369                     $50                                     10 
ings,   Red  Lodge 

$500 

6 
Hardin 

370-400                     $50                                       1 

$50 

7 
Gl endive.   M 

401  and  beyond       $50                                       3 
iles  City 

$150 

o  o  o 
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Do  you  wonder  just  who  put  together  the  conference?  If  you  do,  read  on. 
The  Montana  University  Affiliated  Programs  (MUAP)  contributed  over  $2,500 
to  pay  consultant  fees  and  expenses.  The  Technical  Assistance  Section  (TAS) 
added  $3,335  in  staff  time  and  $604  in  printing,  postage,  and  supplies. 
Special  thanks  go  to  all  the  workshop  representatives  and  publishers  who 
displayed  their  wares  in  the  lecture  hall. 

The  first  Montana  Conference  on  Developmental  Disabilities  is  over; 
hopefully  it  will  be  the  first  of  many.  It  was  the  first  conference  organ- 
ized by  the  TAS.  The  valuable  lessons  we  learned  on  our  first  attempt 
should  be  reflected  in  a  smoother  running,  better  organized  conference  next 
year.  Overall  the  conference  was  a  great  success.  Next  year's  will  be 
even  better. ■ 


EXECUTIVE  AND  LEGISLATIVE  VIEWS 
OF  THE  UPCOMING  SESSION 


As  four  o'clock  approached,  Thursday  afternoon,  conference  participants  and 
interested  guests  began  filling  the  spacious  meeting  room  of  the  Village  Red 
Lion  Motor  Lodge.  They  came  to  hear  a  panel  discussion  on  executive  and 
legislative  issues  confronting  the  1981  Montana  Legislative  Session.  Golden 
light  from  chandeliers  softened  the  mood.  Rich,  red  drapes  and  carpets  lent 
an  air  of  elegance.  Round  tables  and  soft  chairs  soothed  weary  spirits. 
Early  arrivers  soon  had  to  move  over  to  make  room  for  almost  300  others.  It 
was  standing  room  only  by  the  time  then  Governor-Elect  Schwinden  arrived  to 
take  his  place  at  the  head  table. 


I 


■ 


John  Filz  (DDLAC)  made 
the  introductions  down  the 
table:  Governor-Elect  Ted 
Schwinden,  House  Majority 
Leader  Ann  Mary  Dussault, 
and  Senator  Mike  Anderson 
(District  40,  Belg-ade). 

Ted  Schwinden  opened  the 
discussion.  Cooperation  be- 
tween the  legislative  and 
executive  branches,  he  stated, 
would  help  answer  the  "tough 
questions  with  no  easy  or 
simple  answers."  Montana's 
programs  for  developmental ly 
disabled  people  are   out  in 
front  nationally,  he  affirmed. 
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Citing  costs  as  a  determining  factor,  the  Governor-Elect  promised  that  people 
are  his  yardstick  for  measuring  policies  and  programs.  With  the  installa- 
tion of  fiscally  competent  leaders  in  the  Departments  of  Social  and  Reha- 
bilitation Services  and  Institutions,  he  expects  to  cut  administrative  costs. 
He  added  that  these  savings  could  then  be  tunneled  directly  to  providers 
and  clients.  He  reiterated  the  need  to  identify  DD  clients  who  are  not 
now  being  served  in  the  community  and  emphasized  the  importance  of  earlv  in- 
tervention. Schwinden  ended  with  his  wish  to  participate  in  the  discussion 
to  follow  as  "a  listener  [there]  to  learn." 

Representative  Dussault  outlined  a  brief  history,  beginning  in  the  1940' s, 
of  services  to  developmental ly  disabled  Montanans.  Initially,  familes  formed 
small,  informal  cooperatives.  In  the  early  '70' s,  a  system  of  services  was 
passed  legislatively,  but  received  no  funding.  Between  1973  and  1975, 
legal  suits  focusing  on  the  conditions  at  the  institutions  brought  on  the  cri- 
ses that  led  to  the  present  system  of  services.  This,  she  remarked,  was  a 
case  of  government  reacting  instead  of  acting.  Dussault  went  on  to  say 
that  even  in  the  present  system,  no  long-range  planning  exists  for  inte- 
gration of  institutional  and  community  services  for  DD  clients.  As  a  result, 
these  agencies  compete  with  each  other  and  will  continue  to  do  so.  She  ended 
with  a  plea  for  the  combination  of  agencies  into  one  large  human  services 
agency. 

State  Senator  Mike  Anderson  saw  deinstitutionalization  as  an  economic 
issue.  He  didn't  see  all  necessary  services  available  in  the  community  for 
people  now  institutionalized  at  BRSfiH.  He  feared  the  results  of  moving 
clients  "out  of  their  beds  and  into  the  streets"  before  the  clients  and 
their  communities  are  prepared  to  meet  the  special  needs.  He  termed  himself 
a  conservative,  listing  his  priorities  as  (1)  defense,  (2)  education,  and 
(3)  helping  those  who  cannot  take  care  of  themselves. 

Taking  back  the  microphone,  Moderator  Filz  opened  the  floor  to  questions. 
What  follows  paraphrases  the  discussion. 

QUESTION  FOR  SCHWINDEN:  Will  John  LaFaver,   as  the  new  head  of  SRS,    let  his 
fiscal  interests  override  his  concern  for  DD  clients  and  their  human  needs? 

SCHWINDEN'S  ANSWER:  Being  a  department  director  is  different  from  being  a 
fiscal  analyst,  he  pointed  out.  LaFaver  spent  two  years  in  the  Peace  Corps, 
which  leads  Schwinden  to  conclude  that  LaFaver  "must  care  some."  He  reassured 
the  audience  that  the  new  director  would  work  with  staff  on  board  to  evaluate 
the  present  system  and  make  new  plans.  The  fiscal  analysts  do  have  credi- 
bility with  the  Legislature,  said  Schwinden. 

QUESTION  FOR  SCHWINDEN:  From  the  executive  point  of  view,  what  do  you  see 
as  the  -purpose  of  the  proposed  consolidation  of  the  DDD  and  the  Department 
of  Institutions? 

SCHWINDEN'S  ANSWER:  He  and  his  transition  team  had  not  looked  at  consoli- 
dation. Schwinden  doubted  that  there  would  be  an  executive  recommendation 
or  legislation  to  that  effect.  He  qualified  his  statement  by  saying  he 
does  see  the  issue,  but  has  other  priorites  at  this  time. 
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DUSSAULT'S  REMARKS:  Working 
papers  [for  consolidation] 
have  been  put  together,  she 
stated,  but  proposals  for 
consolidation  have  been  put 
to  rest  for  the  time  being. 
She  didn't  know  when  or  if 
the  idea  would  be  introduced 
in  this  session,  but  felt 
the  Legislature  needs  to 
address  this  issue.  Dussault 
cautioned  that  any  consoli- 
dation should  be  thoroughly 
planned  over  a  period  of  at 
least  two  years. 

QUESTION  FOR  ANDERSON:  Will  a  committee  studying  the  proposals 
for  consolidation  try  to  preserve  BRSSH  as  it  is'/ 

ANDERSON'S  ANSWER:  He  has  talked  to  people  at  the  Institution.  From  these 
talks  he's  come  away  doubting  that  deinstitutionalization  will  work  for  all 
clients.  He  complimented  Boulder,  saying  it  was  "good,  nice,  and  clean"  and 
has  a  "compassionate  staff."  He  informed  the  listeners  that  the  fewer 
clients  in  Boulder,  the  higher  the  fixed  costs  become  per  client. 

QUESTION  FOR  ANDERSON:  Will  Representative  Marks  or  you  introduce 
legislation  to  end  habilitation  for  residents  at  Boulder? 

ANDERSON'S  ANSWER:  He  plans  to  introduce  only  one  bill  and  implied  that  it 
wouldn't  be  the  one  in  question. 

QUESTION  FOR  ANDERSON:  Your  third  priority,  after  defense  and  education, 
was  "to  care  for  people  who  can't  care  for  themselves."  What  do  you  mean 
when  you  say   "care"? 

ANDERSON'S  ANSWER:  Appropriate  care  helps  people  maximize  themselves  and 
isn't  warehousing.  He  doesn't  support  care  in  the  form  of  welfare  payments 
to  students  he  has  seen  skiing  and  driving  good  cars. 

QUESTION  FOR  SCHWINDEN:  What  about  the  amended  budget  proposal? 

SCHWINDEN'S  ANSWER:  He  doesn't  know  yet  what  that  will  be. 

QUESTION  FOR  SCHWINDEN:  Given  the  alternatives  of  community  or  institutional 
placement,   where  do  you  feel  we  stand  now? 

SCHWINDEN'S  ANSWER:  He  doesn't  know,  but  expects  to  look  at  the  State 
Council  study. 

DUSSAULT'S  ANSWER:  She  didn't  feel  Boulder  was  the  only  place  in  the  state 
for  services  to  exist.  These'services—supervision,  medical  care,  training — 
should  be  developed  in  each  region  to  provide  a  continuum  of  care.  She 
believes  community  care  is  always  cheaper  than  institutional  care. 
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ANDERSON'S  REMARKS:  He  wondered  if  "maybe  we've  overreacted"  in  our  efforts 
to  deinstitutionalize.  He  had  heard  of  community  needs  for  service  and  has 
concluded  that  it  would  be  a  big  problem  to  empty  BRS&H.  He  suggested  that 
"you  adequately  fund  what  you're  doing  now  and  then  move  to  optimize  condi- 
tions. But  there's  a  price  and  you  have  to  be  realistic." 

Each  panelist  was  given  time  for  final  remarks.  Schwinden  concluded 
that  money  wasn't  the  only  concern,  that  community  acceptance  must  come 
first.  If  citizens  are  over-taxed,  their  acceptance  shrinks.  Anderson  said, 
"Keep  your  Legislature  informed."  Moderator  Filz  ended  the  panel  discussion 
with  thanks  to  each  panelist  and  an  invitation  to  all  to  continue  the  dis- 
cussion during  the  social  hour  that  followed.  ■ 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  OREGON,  Portland,  Oregon 


Penny  Mock,  a  colleague  of  Dr.  Jean  Edwards,  delivered  a  two  hour  talk  on 
teaching  human  sexuality  and  social  skills  to  developmental ly  disabled  people. 
She  underscored  the  importance  of  such  training  by  emphasizing  the  vulnera- 
bility of  misinformed  or  unprepared  people. 

Mock  outlined  specific  ways  for  systematic  teaching  of  these  skills. 
Starting  with  social  skills  and  communication,  she  moved  on  to  ways  for  DD 
people  to  decrease  their  vulnerability  in  society.  When  these  skills  are 
well-established,  the  trainer  can  move  into  sexuality  training.  Most  train- 
ing begins  too  late,  she  contended,  addinq  that  she'd  like  to  work  with 
younger  children  and  their  parents. 

The  major  part  of  her  talk  dealt  with  three  important  concepts  to 
teach  to  DD  clients.  First  is  the  difference  between  appropriate  and  in- 
appropriate behavior;  e.g.,  hug  friends  at  the  airport,  but  don't  hug 
strangers  you're  meeting  for  the  first  time.  This  brings  up  the  important 
distinction  between  public  and  private  places  and  behaviors;  thoughts  and 
grooming  are  private,  while  washing  underwear  is  a  private  chore  sometimes 
done  in  public  laundromats.  The  third  concept  encompassed  social  skills 
and  required  the  understanding  of  the  first  two  ideas,  in  this  portion 
Mock  discussed  recreation,  datinq,  safe  and  unsafe  places,  use  of  oublic 
restrooms,  and  drinking.  She  pointed  out  the  need  to  teach  about  personal 
choices  such  as  marriage,  child-bearing  and  rearing,  birth  control,  and 
drinking.  Her  presentation  ended  with  a  reemphasizing  of  the  importance 
of  good  training  and  a  recommendation  of  Jean  Edward's  book  Being  Me. 

Later  she  spent  several  hours  in  an  intensive  question  and  answer 
session  with  the  RCTs.  She  gave  specific  procedures  and  a  wealth  of  ideas 
to  them  for  use  in  training. a 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:   TRIC  now  has  the  Sorial/Sexual   Training  Curriculum   developed 
by  Dr.  Edwards  and  her  associate.   See  the  New  Books  section  for  a  description. 
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tCrry   PCIQC  JOHNS-HOPKINS  SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE.  Baltimore,  Maryland 

Dr.  Page  gave  a  two  and  a  half  hour  presentation  entitled  Community  Survival 
Skills:     Applications  of  Research.      His  applications  of  research  arise  from 
a  systematic  evaluation  of  teaching  programs  which  involve  precise  behavioral 
definitions,  replication  of  programs,  and  data  collection.  Dr.  Page  chose 
crossing  the  street  as  his  central  example  of  a  critical  community  survival 
skill.  People  with  good  pedestrian  skills  come  in  contact  with  natural, 
community  reinforcers. 

The  presentation  centered  on  training  clients  in  a  small  model  of 
four  city  blocks,  simulating  the  natural  learning  setting  in  a  classroom. 
A  safety  monitor  helped  prevent  accidents  and  took  data.  Training  in  the 
classroom  and  in  a  natural  setting  were  compared.  Skills  were  learned  in 
both  settings,  but  the  cost  of  training  in  tie  natural  setting  was  much  higher: 
three  times  more  hours  spent  and  four  times  more  dollars.  Another  advantage 
to  the  artificial  setting  was  in  remedial  trials.  These  were  much  more 
possible  in  the  classroom  than  on  city  streets.  More  trials  and  daily 
practice  were  a  great  advantage  over  the  natural  setting. 

Dr.  Page  opened  the  floor  to  questions  from  the  audience.  He  presented 
more  of  his  ideas  on  the  last  afternoon  of  the  conference.  ■ 


CONFERENCE  BALLOT  1981 

MONTANA   CONFERENCE    ON   DEVELOPMENTAL    DISABILITIES 

Check  ONE  ONLY  in  the  first,  second,  and  third  choice  columns  below. 
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Please  write  below  any  suggestions  you  might  have  for  keynote  SDeakers, 
additions  to  conference  agenda,   or  ideas  for  making  your  conference  better. 


Send  to:     TRIC,    1219  Eighth  Avenue,   Helena,   Montana     59620. 
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Members  of  Montana's  Congressional  delegation  were  invited  to  greet  confer- 
ence participants  via  aud iocassette  tape  and  the  public  address  system. 
Time  was  very  short,  so  Representative  Williams'  tape  was  taken  over  the 
telephone.   As  a  result  the  quality  didn't  do  the  message  justice.   The 
transcription  we  made  is  below,  for  those  of  you  who  weren't  able  to  hear 
him  clearly  over  the  clamor  of  the  conference  opening  activities. 


Hello,  this  is  Pat  Williams.  I'm  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  greet 
each  of  you  as  you  begin  this  important  conference.  The  blind,  the  deaf, 
the  mentally  ill,  the  retarded,  the  cerebral  palsied,  the  epileptic  or 
autistic--all  mentally  or  physically  handicapped--have  suffered  enough. 
Suffered  enough  from  the  personal  effects  of  their  condition.  For  too 
long  handicapped  citizens  of  Montana,  35,000  people  I  understand,  and  of 
the  nation,  some  25  million,  were  a  hidden  minority.  People  dispossessed 
by  accident  of  nature  or  man,  unconscionably  discriminated  against,  and 
beset  by  demoralizing  indignities.  These  thousands  and,  across  the  nation, 
millions  of  citizens  were  detoured  from  the  mainstream  of  American  life 
and  pushed  aside  into  the  eddies  of  swirling  despair  and  limited  progress. 
They  were,  in  a  phrase,  denied  their  civil  rights,  denied  the  full  oppor- 
tunity to  pursue  productive  and  proud  lives,  to  move  into  the  full  flow 
of  democracy's  daily  rhythm. 

I'm  proud  that  this  nation  has  turned  the  corner  and  I'm  pround  that  this 
president  and  the  past  two  congresses,  along  with  you,  have  helped  in  that 
forward  movement.  We  have  understood,  as  you  do,  that  each  generation  must 
meet  its  responsibility  to  the  least  able  of  its  citizens.  We  know  that 
this  nation  will  not  win  the  respect  of  the  world  until  it  has  first  won 
the  respect  of  its  own  people.  And  this  policy  of  neighborliness,  this 
condition  of  respect,  depends  fully  upon  the  willingness  of  the  able,  the 
strong,  the  resourceful,  to  reach  out  and  help  those  not  so  fortunate. 

Some  years  ago,  you  may  remember,  there  was  a  film,  the  Defiant  Ones,  which 
showed  two  men--one  white,  one  black,  chained  together--fall  into  a  deep 
pit.  The  only  way  out  was  for  one  to  stand  on  the  shoulders  of  the  other. 
But  since  they  were  chained,  after  the  first  had  climbed  over  the  ton  of  the 
pit,  he  had  to  pull  the  other  out  if  either  was  to  be  free.  Today  in 
America  we  are  all  inexorably  linked  by  the  bond  called  democracy.  Black, 
white,  red,  yellow,  handicapped,  old  and  young.  None  of  us  is  able  to 
achieve  tomorrow  without  all  of  us  arriving  there  together.  We  have  not 
yet  reached  that  goal.  We  have,  from  the  words  of  Robert  Frost's  poem, 
"miles  to  go  before  we  sleep."  The  work  is  unfinished,  but  I  sincerely 
commend  each  of  you  for  your  good  efforts  in  getting  on  with  the  job. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  I'm  committed  to  help--you  need  only  to  call  on  me. 
Again  I  commend  you  for  your  work,  I  greet  you  at  your  conference,  and  I 
ask  you  to  stay  in  touch  with  me.  Thank  you  all  very  much.B 
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Good  News  &  Reviews 

The  Shodair  Family  Hone  opened  last  April --a  project 
ruirpff   rplJMj  A  of  the  Psychology  Department  of  Shodair  Children's 


Hospital,  funded  through  a  contract  with  the  Develop- 
mental  Disabilities  Division  of  SRS.     When  Tom*  arrived 
at  the  end  of  June,  the  home  served  three  other  autistic  boys,  ages  five  to 
thirteen.     The  extremely  high  incidence  of  self-injurious,  aggressive,  and 
self-stimulatory  behaviors  demanded  additional   staffing.     The  search  began. 
For  a  short  time,   some  relief  was  found  through  CETA,   but  these  three  posi- 
tions were  lost  in  the  fall  when  CETA  funds  were  frozen.     Fortunately  for 
the  staff  and  clients  of  the  group  home,  Shodair  Hospital   stepped  in  to  tem- 
porarily help  with  staff  problems.     As  a  result  client/staff  ratios  could 
remain  roughly  the  same. 

Tom  was    thirteen   years   old   when   he   was   moved   to   the   Shodair 
Family   Home.      He   displayed  many   autistic   behaviors,    including 
a    lack   of    language,    high   rates   of    self -stimulatory   behaviors, 
infrequent    or    inappropriate   play   with   toys,    no    interaction   with 
peers,    and    few   social    or    self-help    skills.      His   disruptive   be- 
haviors  were   a    severe   problem.      Tom   yelled   once   every   three 
seconds,    irritating   both   staff    and   clients.      The   maladaptive 
behaviors   of    some   of    the   other   clients    increased    after   Tom  moved 
in.      Clearly,    until    the    staff    gained    some   control   over   Tom's 
yells,    they   would    find    it    impossible   to   teach   him    anything. 

He    intermixed    his   yells   with   other    loud   vocalizations,    in- 
cluding  quacks    and    "raspberries."      These   continued    at    roughly 
the   same   rates   whether   Tom   was    alone   or   with   staff    or   other   cli- 
ents.     When    staff  made   demands   of    Tom,    his   noises    increased    in 
frequency   and   volume.       Tom   almost    always   preceded   the   noises 
by   placing   his   hands   over    his   ears   while   holding   his   arms   close 
to   his   body. 

From   July    3   through  November    25,    the   staff    tried   a   series 
of    ten   procedures    in    an    attempt    to   control   Tom's   yelling.      These 
included    extinction,    time-out,    stand   up/sit    down   overcorrection, 
an   aversive   tasting    substance,    and    spraying   mist    in   Tom's   face. 
Sometimes   Tom   physically   resisted    the   procedures   by   throwing 
himself    on    the    floor,    biting    his   hand,    or   pinching   the   trainer. 
Some   procedures   resulted    in   a   decrease   for    a   day   or   two;    some 
resulted    in    an    increase    in   the   his   rate;    but    nothing   worked   for 
very    long. 

Even   when   Tom's   rate   of    yells   decreased,    his   other   poten- 
tially  dangerous    and   maladaptive   behaviors  made   the    staff   won- 
der   if    anything   had    really   been    accomplished.       Also,    Tom's 
learning   rate   was   erratic    and    slow   in    his    language    and    skill 
acquisition   programs. 


""Tom"    is   not    the   client's    real    name. 
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6  CYCLE  GRAPH  OF  WEEKLY  RATE  OF  YELLS 
CONSEQUATED  BY  STAFF  DURING  INTERVENTION  PERIODS 


During  the  one-to-one  sessions,  the  trainer  requires  Tom 
to  sit  with  his  feet  on  the  floor,  his  hands  in  his  lap  with 
his  fingers  extended  (to  break  the  chain  of  raising  his  hands 
to  his  ears),  and  he  must  make  no  noises.   Listed  below  are 
the  consequences  delivered  for  various  target  behaviors. 

VOCALIZATIONS:   Trainer  says  sharply  "No!"  and  puts  a 
soft  cloth  over  Tom's  mouth  or  face  for  3-5  seconds. 

HANDS  TO  EARS:   Trainer  says  sharply  "No!"  and  wipes 
Tom's  face  with  a  soft  cloth  until  Tom  puts  his  hands 
back  on  his  lap. 
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YELLING  WITH  HANDS  TO  EARS:   Trainer  says  sharply  "No!" 
and  begins  the  stand  up/sit  down  procedure.   This  is  run 
until  Tom  stands  and  sits  five  times  with  no  vocali- 
zations, no  hands  to  ears,  and  no  physical  prompts.   Dur- 
ing this  procedure  other  procedures  are  run;  however, 
this  procedure  is  the  top  priority. 

Tom  has  been  taught  eye  contact  to  increase  trainer  control 
and  Tom's  attending  skills  during  the  one-to-one  sessions.   All 
other  IHP  goals  were  temporarily  suspended. 

Tom  has  been  gradually  integrated  into  household  routines. 
As  individual  trainers  have  gained  control  over  him,  they  have 
begun  programs  for  pre-language  skills.   The  next  step  is  to 
start  skill  training  programs.   Also,  trainer  attention  is 
being  slowly  faded  by  bringing  in  other  clients  for  training 
in  the  area  Tom  is  being  trained  in. 

These  procedures  have  worked  so  far.   Carefully  kept  data 
allowed  the  staff  to  be  extremely  sensitive  to  procedural  effec- 
tiveness and  to  make  changes  as  necessary.   The  staff  members 
have  been  extremely  conscientious  and  committed  during  this 
very  difficult  training  situation.   Admittedly,  mistakes  were 
made  along  the  way.   This  is  not  surprising  since  the  staff 
has  been  "flying  in  the  dark"  for  much  of  this  period.   Fortu- 
nately for  Tom  and  for  the  staff,  the  principles  used  (whether 
intentional  or  unintentional)  are  becoming  clear.   As  a  result, 
we  are  now  remaking  house  schedules  and  procedures  to  take 
advantage  of  the  information  this  successful  process  has 
yielded . □ 

/•f^rLn/f^TPrc?  P\  17  TI   ^°^  Gallon,  a~t  Choteau  Activities,  has  de- 
^^LniviJ^  U  J  C^/oVlUJ   signed  an  assessment  tool  for  semi-indepen- 
dent and  independent  living  skills.   He 
calls  it  the  Living  Skills  Assessment  (LSA).   TRIC  has  a  copy 
available  for  loan.   Tallon  designed  it  to  use  with  the  Functional 
Behavior  Checklist  (FBC).   The  LSA  is  quick  and  easy  to  use  to 
identify  general  client  strengths  and  weaknesses.   For  a  more 
detailed  assessment,  supplement  the  LSA  with  the  FBC.   Good  work 
assessing,  Rob !  ■ 


Have  you  had  a  winner  in  your  program?  Has  a  program  been  designed  and 
implemented  successfully?  Let  us  know.  We'll  help  you  get  it  ready  to 
include  in  the  next  descriptor  et  cetera.     No  news  may  be  good  news,  but 
who's  to  know?  Spread  the  good  words  in  this  section  of  your  magazine. 
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ADAPTIVE  BEHAVIOR  CURRICULUM:      PRESCRIPTIVE  BEHAVIOR  ANALYSES 
FOR  MODERATELY,   SEVERELY,   AND  PROFOUNDLY  HANDICAPPED  STUDENTS 
Popovich,    Dorothy,    and    Sandra    Laham.      Mt.    Clemens,    Ml: 
Macomb    Intermediate   School    District,    1 98 1 ,    pp.    324. 

Contains    hundreds   of    excellent    task   analyses   of 
basic    skills.      Uses   both    forward   and   backward   chain- 
ing.     Deals   with   cognitive   and    functional    skills    in 
four   principal    areas:     (1)    self-help--f eeding ,    dress- 
ing,   personal    hygiene,    (2)    communication--language 
development,    receptive   and   expressive    language,    (3) 
perceptual-motor — gross   and   fine  motor,    physical 
education,    pre-reading   perceptual,    and    (4)    social 
skills . 


CHILD  ABUSE  AND  DEVELOPMENTAL   DISABILITIES:      ESSAYS 

Washington,    DC:       U.    S.    Department   of    Health,    Education,    & 
Welfare,    February    I98O,    pp.    h5. 

Presents   results   from   an   HEW   conference   which   brought 
together   professionals    in   the   fields   of   developmental 
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COMPETITIVE  EMPLOYMENT:  NEW  HORIZONS 
FOR  SEVERELY  DISABLED  INDIVIDUALS 
Wehman,  Paul.   Baltimore,  MD: 
Paul  H.  Brookes,  Publishers, 
1981,  pp.  259- 

Provides  a  comprehensive  resource 
for  integrating  the  severely  dis- 
abled into  job  settings.   Units 
cover  assessment  of  employability , 
training  for  competitive  employ- 
ment, placement,  job  retention, 
perception  of  severely  disabled  workers  by  others,  development 
of  non-vocational  skills,  model  competitive  employment  programs, 
and  an  analysis  of  failures  of  disabled  individuals  in  competi- 
tive employment. 


"«. . 


DATA  BASE:  STRUCTURED  TECHNIQUES  FOR  DESIGN,  PERFORMANCE,  AND  MANAGEMENT 
Atre,  S.   Somerset,  NJ:   John  Wiley  &  Sons,  1980.  pp.  hk2. 

Purports  to  be  the  comprehensive  work  to  date  on  data  base  de- 
sign for  people  who  plan,  design,  and  maintain  a  data  base. 
Covers  such  topics  as  data  base  administration  and  the  respon- 
sibilities of  data  base  staff,  data  models,  data  base  management 
systems,  data  storage  and  access  methods,  and  essential  perfor- 
mance issues.   A  data  dictionary  adds  to  its  value,  as  do  two 
case  studies.   A  must  if  you  have  a  computer. 


EASY-TO-MAKE  FURNITURE 

Vandervort,  Donald,  ed . 
pp.  80 


Menlo  Park,  CA:   Lane  Publishing  Co.,  1980, 


Gives  easy  instructions  for  making  all  sorts  of  furniture. 
Task  analyzes  methods  for  making  each  piece  of  furniture  and 
shows  how  with  clear  and  abundant  illustrations.   Anybody  can 
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make  furniture  with  this  book.   Plans  for  furniture  pieces  in- 
clude storage  systems,  a  stereo  center,  couches,  coffee  tables, 
chairs,  adjustable  furniture,  desks,  dining  tables,  a  bar  and 
wine  rack,  beds,  bedroom  furnishings,  children's  furniture, 
activity  centers  and  outdoor  furniture.   Another  excellent  Sun- 
set  book. 


ESTATE  PLANNING  FOR  FAMILIES  WITH  DEVELOPMENTALLY  DISABLED  CHILDREN 
Loop,  Bertine.   Iowa  Developmental 
Disabilities  Council,  1980,  pp.  26. 

Why  plan  for  a  family  estate? 
Read  this  handbook  and  you'll 
know  why!  Designed  to  help 
parents  of  handicapped  people 
with  their  estate  planning. 
Provides  relevant  information 
for  other  interested  people, 
such  as  attorneys  and  advo- 
cates. Describes  a  variety 
of  ways  to  provide  for  handi- 
capped people  when  parents 
can  no  longer  care  for  them 
because  of  long-term  illness 
or  death.  Topics  include 
probate,  estate  and  inheritance 
taxes,  wills,  bequests  and  gifts,  trusts,  guardianships,  cons 
vatorships,  power  of  attorney,  executors,  administrators,  and 
attorneys.  Appendix  includes  family  estate  planning  inventor 
sample  of  a  simple  will,  the  craven  trust  document,  and  commo 
legal  terms  used  in  this  handbook. 
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HOW  A  COMPUTER  SYSTEM  WORKS 

Brown,    John,    and    Robert   Workman. 
Inc.,    1975,    PP.    224. 


New  York,    NY:      Arco   Publishing    Co., 


This   three-year-old    text 
understandable,    and    inter 
this    somewhat    complex  mac 
user's   benefit.      Chapter 
communication    terminals, 
for   processing,    data   tran 
and   small    computers,    comp 
ware,    programming    languag 
computers   as    tools    in  man 
phone/computer    link,    buyi 
and   a   reading    list. 


explains    the   computer    in   a   simple, 
esting  manner.      Offers   knowledge   about 
hine   to  make   the   computer   work   to   the 
titles    include   the   computer   system, 
collecting    and   preparing    source   data 
smissions   and   communication,    calculators 
uter   output  microfilm,    computer   soft- 
e,    storage   and   retrieval,    time   sharing, 
agement ,    consumer    shopping   by   tele- 
ng    or    leasing   a   computer    system, 


HANDICAPPED  FUNDING  DIRECTORY:      1980-81   EDITION 

Eckstein,    Burton   J.      Oceanside,    NY:      Research   Grant   Guides,    I98O, 
pp.    173. 
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Provides  a  plethora  of  information  on  how  to  obtain  a  grant, 
including  hints  on  grant  writing,  where  and  to  whom  to  apply 
for  what  (lists  23  associations,  453  foundations,  and  35  federal 
agencies),  and  how  much  money  one  can  expect  to  get  from  each 
organization.   Includes  a  grantsmanship  bibliography  with  a 
list  of  supplementary  reference  books  the  editor  found  helpful 
on  the  subject  of  grantsmanship. 

HELPING  KIDS  LEARN  MULTI -CULTURAL  CONCEPTS:  A  HANDBOOK  OF  STRATEGIES 

Pasternak,  Michael.   Champaign,  IL:   Research  Press,  1979,  pp.  249. 

Offers  activities  to  help  students  und 
cultures  and  ethnic  groups.   Encourage 
building  healthy  relationships  and 
enhancing  student  self -concepts . 
Adapted  from  the  Nashville  multi- 
cultural resource  center.   Outlines 
the  organization,  management,  and 
implementation  of  the  program.   In- 
cludes a  series  of  brief  descriptions 
written  by  teacher  trainers  of  lead- 
ership roles  and  training  processes. 
If  you  can  get  past  the  educational- 
eze  of  the  jargon,  you'll  find  some 
good  ideas  for  activities. 


HUMAN  SEXUALITY  AND  THE  DEVELOPMENTALLY  DISABLED 
Mackay-Atkins,  Jan.   October,  1977,  pp.  41. 

Presents  a  curriculum  geared  toward  the  teaching  of  human  sexual- 
ity to  developmentally  disabled  people.   Includes  a  bibliography, 
a  list  of  audiovisual  materials,  an  assessment  tool,  some  selected 
readings,  and  a  teaching  outline. 


IMPLEMENTING  SECTION  511:   EVALUATING  STAFF  AND  SYSTEMS 
IN  DEVELOPMENTAL  DISABILITIES 

Berman,  Bennett.   Ann  Arbor,  Ml:   Institute  for  the  Study  of  Mental 

Retardation  and  Related  Disabilities,  1980,  pp.  35. 

Offers  results  of  a  1979  conference.   Interprets  this  new  federal 
legislation.   Suggests  a  process  for  cooperation  between  the 
various  elements  of  the  human  service  delivery  system  providing 
care  for  developmentally  disabled  people.   Strives  to  bring  to- 
gether some  of  the  evaluation  models  and  data  on  evaluation  tech- 
niques in  a  form  that  will  aid  State  DD  Councils  and  state  agen- 
cies who  will  implement  the  process. 
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LEISURE  TIME  ACTIVITIES:  A  RESOURCE  MANUAL  FOR  DEVELOPMENTALLY 
DISABLED  INDIVIDUALS  AND  THEIR  ADVOCATES 

Washington,  DC:   Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services,  1980. 


pp. 


112. 


Gives  hundreds  of  ideas  and  resources  for  leisure  time  activi- 
ties to  be  enjoyed  by  anyone.   Outlines  the  role  of  the  advocate 
Offers  guidelines  for  identifying  leisure  time  activities. 
Suggests  a  variety  of  activities:   avocational ,  recreational, 
religious,  fraternal,  civic,  self  help,  daily  living,  social, 
and  getting  to  know  your  own  town. 


MARKETING  FOR  NONPROFIT  ORGANIZATIONS 

Kotler,  Philip.   Englewood  Cliffs,  NJ 


Prentice-Hall,  1975,  pp.  ^36. 


Provides  managers  of  nonprofit  organizations  with  concepts  and 
tools  to  meet  their  marketing  needs.   Teaches  how  to  perform  mar- 
keting research,  how  to  administer  a  marketing  program,  and  how 
to  determine  what  your  marketing  program  will  be.   The  six  major 
parts  are  conceptualizing  marketing,  analysing  the  market,  deter- 
mining the  marketing  program,  administering  the  marketing  program, 
applications,  and  case  studies. 


MOVIES  FOR  CHILDREN 
Pittsburgh,  PA: 
1981,  pp.  128. 


Clem  Williams  Films,  Inc., 


Lists  hundreds  of  16mm  films  suitable 
for  children.   Rental  prices  range  from 
$35  to  $125.   These  are  all   Hollywood 
releases.   Includes  westerns,  Disney, 
horror,  and  adventure  films,  as  well  as 
popular  cartoons  and  animal  shows.   Con- 
sider co-renting  one  for  a  fund-raiser 
or  a  celebration! 


NEW  LIFE  IN  THE  NEIGHBORHOOD:   HOW  PERSONS  WITH  RETARDATION  OR  OTHER 
DISABILITIES  CAN  HELP  MAKE  A  GOOD  COMMUNITY  BETTER 

Perske,  Robert.   Nashville,  TN :   Abingdon,  1980,  pp.  77. 
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READINGS  IN  AUTISM 
Gu  i 1  ford ,  CT: 
PP.    179. 


Special    Learning    Corporation,    1978, 


Gathers    25    articles   published   between    1974 
and   1977.      Groups   these   under    the   concept    of 
autism,    history   and    theory,    prospectus   on 
causes   of   autism,    development    of   perceptual 
and   cognitive   skills,    behavioral    therapy,    and 
language   development. 


SENSORY   INTEGRATION  HOME  PROGRAMS  AT  YOUR  FINGERTIPS 
Bell,    Esther,    and    Kathleen   Jurek.      Gonzales,    TX: 
Gonzales  Warm  Springs    Rehabilitation   Hospital, 
1979,    PP.    18. 

Designed   primarily    to   enable   occupational    therapists    to   develop 
home   and    school    programs    for    the   learning   disabled   child.       It 
should   be   used   only   by   a   qualified   occupational    therapist   who 
has    thoroughly   evaluated   the    specific    sensory    integration   prob- 
lems  of   each   child.      Without    this   careful    evaluation,    the   pro- 
grams  cannot    be   applied   correctly    and   could   be   potentially   det- 
rimental   if    incorrectly   applied. 

Prepared  sequentially  from  brain  stem  level  to  thalamus.  Pur- 
posefully omits  purely  cortical  activities  since  sensory  inte- 
grative therapy  usually  deals  with  underlying  systems.  States 
each  goal  along  the  sequential  order  in  simple  terms  with  an 
explanation  that  relates  the  goal  to  the  child's  utlimate  abi- 
lity   to    learn. 

SEX   EDUCATION  FOR  PERSONS  WITH   DISABILITIES  THAT  HINDER  LEARNING: 
A  TEACHER'S  GUIDE 

Kempton,    Winifred.      Belmont,    CA:      Wadsworth   Publishing   Company, 

1975,    PP.    162. 

Offers  lots  of  ideas  on  teaching  sex  education  to  the  disabled. 
Chapters  cover  the  students;  perspectives  on  sex  education;  our 
attitudes  toward  human  sexuality;  characteristics  of  the  sex 
educator;  the  subject  matter;  techniques,  the  teacher  as  coun- 
selor, and  the  teacher  as  counselor  to  parents;  and  resources. 


SIGN  LANGUAGE  FOR  EVERYONE 

Huffman,  Jeanne,  and  others, 


Northridge,  CA:  Joyce  Media,  1975,  pp.  221 


Fifteen  chapters  offer  signs  and  practice  sentences  for  self, 
emotions,  what  we  do,  body  parts,  colors  and  numbers,  clothing, 
grooming,  at  the  table,  around  the  house,  time,  daily  living, 
and  many  more.   Large  clear  drawings  may  be  used  as  flash  cards 
A  good  basic  book  on  signing. 
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SIMPLIFIED  ACCOUNTING  FOR  NON-ACCOUNTANTS 

Hayes,    Rick,    and    Richard    Baker.       Somerset,    NJ: 
Wi ley   &   Sons,    1980,    pp.    291 . 


Offers    complete    information   written    in    simple 
straightforward    language.      Contains    a   glos- 
sary   for    the  more    technical   words.      Explains 
accounting   and    accounts;    assets,    cash,    and    accounts 
receivable;     inventories,    fixed   assets,    and   depre- 
ciation;   liabilities;     forms   of    business   organizations;    revenue 
and   expense;     first    and    second    transformations;    and   a    lot   more. 


16MM  RENTAL  MOVIES 
Pittsburgh,    PA: 


Clem  Williams    Films.     Inc.,    1981,    pp.    268. 


Lists   hundreds   of    16mm   films    for   rent.      Prices   range    from   $35 
to   $125.      These    are   all   Hollywood   releases—classics ,    box   office 
smashes,    grade    "B"    flics,    westerns,    horror   shows,    gripping 
dramas.      A    fundraiser,    perhaps?      The   company   supplies   small 
promotional    posters    free   of   charge. 


SOCIAL/SEXUAL  TRAINING  CURRICULUM 
BEING   ME,    Training    Guide,     1979, 

pp.    176. 
SARA   &   ALLEN:      THE   RIGHT   TO    CHOOSE, 

1976,    pp.    85. 
ASSESSMENT  TOOL,    1979,    100   photos. 

Edwards,    Jean,    and    Susan   Wapnick, 
Portland,    OR:       Ednick   Communica- 
t  ions . 

Geared   to   teaching    human   sexu- 
ality  and    social    skills    to   peo- 
ple  who   are   developmentally 
disabled.      By    far   the  most    com- 
plete  curriculum    found   to   date. 
Includes    sample    IPPs,    lesson 
plans,    an    assessment    tool, 
pre-testing    information,    how   to 
get    parental    approval,    and 
teaching   approaches.      Thor- 
ough,   timely,    tasteful,    and 
excellent . 

EDITOR'S   NOTE:      Jean    Edwards   was    to 
be   a   keynote   speaker   at    the    I98O 
Montana    Conference   on   Developmental 
Disabilities   held    in   Missoula    in 
December.      Family    illness    forced   her 
to   send    her   colleague,    Penny   Mock,    to 
take   her   place. 
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STRESS  AND  THE  HELPING   PROFESSIONS 

Greenberg,    Sheldon,    and    Peter   Valle- 
tutti.      Baltimore,    MD:      Paul    H. 
Brooks,    Publishers,    I98O,    pp.    ]hk. 

Focuses   on    the   nature   of    stress 
in   human   service   professionals. 
Details   the   characteristics 
of   the   human    service    fields 
that    increase   the    individual's 
vulnerability    to    the   negative 
effects   of    stress.      Outlines, 
in    nontechnical    language, 
guidelines    for    coping  with 
and   reducing   stress. 
Presents    techiques   use- 
ful   to    all   people,    such 
as   becoming   diet    con- 
scious,   use  of    lei- 
sure  time,    and   regu- 
lar   exercise.       Sug- 
gests  both    indiv- 
idual   and   group 
programs.      Dis- 
cusses  benefits 
of    such   programs 
for    administra- 
tors   and   agencies. 
Closes   with   a 
thoughtful    look   at 
the   implications   and   considerations    for    systematically   helping 
human    service   workers   deal   with    the   stress    they    face   each   day. 


TEACHING  THE  SEVERELY  MENTALLY  RETARDED:      ADAPTIVE  SKILLS  TRAINING 
Mori,    Allen,    and    Lowell    Masters.      Germantown,    MD:      Aspen   Systems 
Corporation,    1980,    pp.    407- 

Offers   practical    suggestions    to   support    an   all-encompassing 
curriculum    for   teaching    the   severely  mentally   retarded.      Groups 
programs   under    task   analysis,    behavior  modification,    motor 
skills,    communition    skills,    self-help   skills,    social    and   per- 
sonality  skills,    mobility,    occupational    skills,    sheltered  work- 
shops,   recreation,    physical    education,    aquatic    therapy,    and 
emergency   procedures. 


THEY  TOO  CAN  SUCCEED:      A  PRACTICAL  GUIDE   FOR  PARENTS 
OF  LEARNING  DISABLED  CHILDREN 

Kronick,    Doreen.      San   Rafael,    CA:      Academic   Therapy   Publications, 

1969,    PP.    121. 

Encourages  parents  with  thousands  of  hints  and  ideas  for 
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helping  their  learning  disabled  children  lead  better,  more 
effective  lives.   Empathetically  written  by  parents  of  learn- 
ing disabled  children.   Explains  what  learning  disability  is 
and  what  describes  these  special  children.   Some  of  the  topics 
addressed  are  the  mighty  wish  to  socialize,  sibling  rivalry, 
pets,  camps,  family  fun  to  teach  concepts,  and  perceptual  de- 
velopment theory  and  activities. o 


high  interest 


TRIC  is  developing  a  library  within  a  library.  Tucked  away  between  volumes 
of  research  and  other  weighty  tomes  are  a  scattered,  but  growing,  number  of 
books  termed  "high  interest,  low  vocabulary."  Subjects  are  of  general  in- 
terest and  often  pertain  to  most  people's  daily  lives.  The  writing  uses  a 
basic  vocabulary  and  a  captivating  style.  These  books  and  booklets  are  geared 
to  people  having  minimal  to  moderate  reading  skills.  We  hope  you'll  remember 
these  titles  and  borrow  them  to  use  in  your  programs. 


THE  FIRST  CHRISTMAS  TREE 

Bowman,  Grace.   Syracuse,  NY: 
Reading  Level:   Grade  2 


New  Readers  Press,  1961,  pp.  1A. 


Abridged    and    adapted   version   of    an   old   German    legend.       Illus- 
trated.      Editor's   Note:      Historians  dispute   the   question   of   human   sacrifice 
in   pagan   Germany. 


FOLLETT  COPING  SKILLS  SERIES:      CHILD  CARE 
Herzog,    Betty,    educational    consultant. 
Publishing   Company,    1971,    pp.    6^- 


Chicago,    IL:      Follett 


Tells    the   reader    about    the    important    needs   of    children    and   how 
to   help   children   grow  up   healthy   and   happy.      Lessons   cover   basic 
child   care    (food    and    eating;    cleanliness    and   clothing;    physical, 
mental,    and   emotional    health;    and   bodily   changes)    and    learning 
and   growing    (learning,    playing,    discipline,    being   with   other 
people,    and   values).      An   excellent    reader    for   parents    and   parents- 
to-be.  5 
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MACHINE-AGE  RIDDLES 

Greatsinger,  Calvin. 


1975,    PP.    16. 
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Provides  practice  for  reading  instructions  found  on  ma- 
chines.  Illustrates  34  things  seen  every  day  around  the 
home  or  in  the  community.   Students  must  look  at  the  pic- 
tures, read  the  directions,  and  identify  the  machine  on 
which  these  direction  are  found.   The  answers  to  the  rid- 
dles could  be  a  candy  machine,  an  elevator,  a  book  of 
matches,  a  city  bus,  a  pill  container,  or  a  pay  telephone, 


SIGNS  AROUND  TOWN 

Greatsinger,  Calvin. 


1976,  pp.  62, 


Questions  and  answer  format  provides  practice  in  reading 
signs  found  around  the  community.   Designed  to  help  stu- 
dents develop  sign  reading  skills.   Selections  focus  on 
25  common  signs.   Each  sign  has  10  questions  to  be  read 
and  answered  covering  signs  in  grocery  stores,  shopping 
malls,  airports,  parking  lots,  courthouses,  and  donut 
shops . 


LABEL  TALK 

Greatsinger,  Calvin.   1976,  pp.  62. 

Gives  practice  in  reading  authentic  labels  from  a  variety 
of  sources:   food  products,  clothing,  over-the-counter 
medicines,  recreational  equipment,  and  household  cleaning 
products.   For  each  of  the  25  labels,  a  set  of  10  ques- 
tions are  provided.   Typical  labels  are  from  meats,  aspi- 
rin, cereal,  bleach,  sleeping  bag,  antifreeze,  and  toys. 


IT'S  ON  THE  MAP 

Waelder,  Patricia  Kelly. 


1978,  pp.  Gh. 


Students  practice  reading  different  types  of  maps  inclu- 
ding topographic,  weather,  historical,  climate,  trail, 
and  street  maps  plus  flow  charts,  cutaway  diagrams,  and 
floor  plans.   Again,  the  question  and  answer  format  is 
given  to  test  student  comprehension. 


LET'S  LOOK  IT  UP 

Waelder,  Patricia  Kelly.   1977,  PP-  6A. 

Exercises  encourage  functional  reading  skills.   Offers 
sample  pages  from  the  most  common  and  easily  accessible 
reference  materials.   Designed  to  move  students  beyond 
decoding  and  literal  understanding  to  inferential  and 
evaluative  thinking  using  the  process  of  the  information 
search.   Excerpts  come  from  25  sources:   graphs,  charts, 
phone  books,  dictionaries,  encyclopedias,  indices,  and  so  on.n 
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assessment 


IDENTIFICATION  OF  SPECIFIC  LEARNING 
LEARNING  DISABILITIES 

Ohlson,  E.  LaMonte.   Champaign,  IL: 

Research  Press,  1978,  pp.  172. 

Attempts  to  put  the  field  of  learn- 
ing disabilities  into  perspective 
for  the  lay  person.   Presents  a 
chronological  sequence  of  various 
definitions  of  learning  disability. 
Identifies  common  traits  found  with- 
in the  various  definitions.   Consi- 
ders some  of  the  issues  relative  to 
identification,  such  as  the  most 
effective  age  for  and  method  of 
screening.   Deals  with  specific 
standardized  instruments  designed 

to  assess  cognitive,  perceptual,  and  academic  functioning.   Dis- 
cusses standardized  measures  in  the  section  on  screening  bat- 
teries.  Identifies  less  formal  approaches. 


INDEPENDENT  LIVING  BEHAVIOR  CHECKLIST 

Walls,  Zane,  and  Thvedt.   Dunbar,  WV: 
and  Training  Center,  1979,  PP-  218. 


West  Virginia  Research 


Discusses 

the  nature 

can  be  measured.   Pr 

conditions  (settings 

standards 

(criteria 

terested  : 

Ln  clearly 

for  and  used  in  trai 

for  you. 

Chapters  c 

home  safety;  food,  s 

IWRP,  and 

IHP;  and  r 

of  independent  living  skills  and  how  they 
esents  skill  objectives  as  clearly  stated 
,  materials,  instructions),  behaviors,  and 
for  correct  performance).   If  you  are  in- 
and  carefully  specified  skills  designed 
ning  for  independent  living,  this  book  is 
over  home  maintenance;  mobility;  self-care: 
ocial,  and  communication  skills;  the  IEP, 
eliability  and  validity.   Excellent  tool. 


PARACHEK  GERIATRIC  RATING  SCALE 

Parachek,  Joanne.   Phoenix,  AZ:   Services  for  Special  Children,  197^- 

Designed  to  help  hospital  and  professional  personnel  in  planning 
treatment  programs  for  geriatric  patients.   Provides  a  simple 
and  efficient  way  to  determine  the  capabilities  of  individual 
patients  and  an  on-going  treatment  plan  geared  to  changes  in 
the  patient  over  a  period  of  time.   The  scale  itself  takes  from 
three  to  five  minutes  of  charting  time,  once  a  month,  per  pa- 
tient.  Rates  patient  in  physical  capabilities,  self-care 
skills,  and  social  interaction  skills. D 
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ALPHABET  WALL  CARDS 
Northridge,    CA: 


Joyce   Media,    Inc.,    1976.    26   cards 


Shows   the   hand    sign    for    each    letter   with   upper    and    lower   case 
letters   printed    in    crisp   black   on    11"    x   12"   card   stock.      Easily 
visible    from   any   place    in    an    average    size   classroom.      One   card 
for   each   letter   of    the   alphabet. 

FUNCTIONAL  APPROACHES  TO  THE  DEVELOPMENTALLY  DISABLED  ADULT: 

ACTIVITIES,   ASSESSMENT,   AND  TRAINING/PROGRAMMING 

Holder,    Ronald,    and   William  Cook.      Missoula,    MT:      Comprehensive 
Development   Center,    52   slides,    aud iocassette   tape,    and    handouts. 

Designed   to   help   direct    care   staff   write   functional    goals    and 
programs.      Helps   staff   decide    if    specialized   evaluations    are 
needed.       If   used   correctly,    this    assessment    tool    should    lead   to 
better   use   of    specialized   evaluations,    a   closer   relationship 
between   assessment    and   programming   and   a   refinement    of    the    IHP 
process . 

AN   INTRODUCTION  TO  SHELTERED  WORKSHOP  CERTIFICATES 

Menomonie,    Wl :      Materials   Development   Center,    University  of  Wisconsin- 
Stout,    69   slides,    aud iocassette   tape,    and    booklet. 

Explains   the  Dept .    of   Labor   Sheltered  Workshop   Certificate   Pro- 
gram   in   broad,    understandable   terms.      Covers  minimum   wage,    pre- 
vailing  wage,    and   commensurate   wage.      Explains   each   of    the   six 
sheltered   workshop   certificates   and   how  workshop   personnel    can 
determine   the   certificate  most    appropriate   for    a   particular 
client    or   program.      Designed    for   viewing   by   all   workshop   person- 
nel.     Excellent    package. 
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WORKSHOP  PRODUCTION  MANAGEMENT:      MOTION  AND  TIME  STUDY 

Menomonie,    Wl :       Materials    Development    Center,    1978.     137   slides, 
aud iocassette    tape,    and    67    page   manual.       Length:       25   minutes. 

Developed   by    the   Minnesota  Division   of   Vocational   Rehabilita- 
tion.     Describes   motion    study,    time   study,    their   variables,    and 
how   to   apply    these   principles    in    a   workshop   setting.       Includes 
sections    on    job    and    method    selection,    method    improvement,    time 
study   techniques,    operator   rating,    and   other   related    topics. 
Gives    a   number   of    forms   and    charts    to  use    in   workshop   production 
settings.       The  manual   describes    in   more   depth   the   concepts   dis- 
cussed   in   the   slide/tape   presentation.      Excellent    resource!  ■ 


d.d.c.p.t. 


CONGRATULATIONS    are    in    order!! 


The  following  people  have  been  certified  as  Developmental  Disabilities 
Client  Programming  Technicians. 


Region  I 

Rosemary  Miller 
Judy  Suggs 


Region  II 

Bert  Jensen 
Rod  Podoll 


Region  III 

Carl  B.  Barthuly 
Elma  Higby 
Pat  Hill 
Karla  Kile 
Garlena  Rumsey 
Gail  Thaut 


Region  IV 

Terri  Bennett 
Terry  Boos 
Kim  Engebretsen 
Elaine  Lehman 
Chris  Martin 
Nancy  Munson 
Janis  Myers 


Region  V 

Nancy  Dow 
Mary  O'Brien 
Dawn  Ray 
Chare  Retzer 
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topical  index  ^ 


TRIC's  library  catalog  system  is  a  maverick  from  the  Dewey  Decimal  Herd. 
Mr.  Dewey  just  didn't  anticipate  the  wide  scope  of  training  when  he  assigned 
it  one  number.  If  we  followed  Dewey,  90  percent  of  TRIC's  materials  would 
bear  the  same  brand.  Over  the  last  few  years  TRIC  staff  has  developed  a 
list  of  almost  80  categories  in  which  most  training  resources  can  be  herded 
together.  This  summer  we  completed  recataloging  the  library.  To  help  speed 
you  through  the  "new  books"  section  which  follows,  all  new  titles  are  listed 
below  next  to  their  primary  category.  Find  your  category  of  interest,  then 
look  up  the  descriptions  under  the  alphabetical  listings  in  the  "new  books" 
section. 


AUTISM  Readings  in  Autism 


COMMUNICATIONS  & 
LANGUAGE  SKILLS 

COMMUNITY  RESOURCES 

EVALUATION  OF  PROGRAMS 

FAMILY  INTERVENTION 

FILM  CATALOGS 

GENERAL  TRAINING 


GRANTS  &  FUNDING 

INSTRUCTIONAL  PROGRAMMING 

LEARNING  DISABILITIES 


Data  Base:     Structured  Techniques  for 
Design,   Performance,   and  Management 

New  Life  in  the  Neighborhood 

Implementing  Section  511:     Evaluating  Staff 
and  Systems  in  Developmental  Disabilities 

Child  Abuse  and  Developmental  Disabilities: 
Essays 

Movies  for  Children 

16mm  Rental  Movies 

Adaptive  Behavior  Curriculum:  Prescriptive 
Behavior  Analyses  for  Moderately,  Severely , 
and  Profoundly  Handicapped  Students 

Functional  Approaches  to  the  Developmentally 
Disabled  Adult:  Activities ,  Assessment,  and 
Training /Programming  * 

Teaching  the  Severely  Mentally  Retarded: 
Adaptive  Skills  Training 

Handicapped  Funding  Directory:      1980-81  Ed. 

How  a  Computer  System  Works 

They  Too  Can  Succeed:  A  Practical  Guide  for 
Parents  of  Learning -Disabled  Children 


*aud iovi sual  material 
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LEGAL  &  ETHICAL  Can  You  Afford  to  Work?     A  Handbook  on  Social 
Security  Benefits 

Estate  Planning  for  Families  with 
Development  ally  Disabled  Children 

MANAGEMENT  Marketing  for  Nonprofit  Organizations 

Simplified  Accounting  for  Bon-Accountants 


RECREATION 

SELF  CONTROL 
SENSORY  DEVELOPMENT 


Leisure  Time  Activities:     A  Resource  Manual 
for  Developmentally  Disabled  Individuals 
and  Their  Advocates 

Stress  and  the  Helping  Professions 

Sensory  Integration  Home  Programs 
at  Your  Fingertips 


SEX  EDUCATION  Human  Sexuality  and  the  Developmentally  Disabled 

Sex  Education  for  Persons  with  Disabilities  that 
Hinder  Learning:     A  Teacher's  Guide 


SIGN  LANGUAGE 

SPECIAL  EDUCATION 
VOCATIONAL 


Social/Sexual  Training  Curriculum 

Alphabet  Wall  Cards* 

Sign  Language  for  Everyone 

Helping  Kids  Learn  Multi-Cultural  Concepts: 
A  Handbook  of  Strategies 

Competitive  Employment:     New  Horizons  for 
Severely  Disabled  Individuals 

Easy -to -Make  Furniture 

An  Introduction  to  Sheltered 
Workshop  Certificates* 

Workshop  Production  Management: 
Motion  and  Time  Study* ■ 


The  Descriptor  Et  Cetera  is  published  quarterly  by  the  Training 
Resource  and  Information  Center,  Developmental  Disabilities 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Services, 
State  of  Montana.  Library  and  information  requests  may  be  sent 
to  TRIC,  1219  Eighth  Avenue,  Helena,  MT  59620  or  made  by  phone 
(406)  449-5647.  Send  address  change  with  old  label  to  above 
address.  Comments  and  suggestions  are  welcomed. 
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windfalls 

Report  from  Your  Researchers 


Winter  winds  didn't  leave  much  snow 
behind,  but  a  -"lurry  of  requests  for 
literature  searches  left  quite  a  drift 
of  reprints.  Nine  Online  Reference 
Searches  yielded  hundreds  of  citations. 
Plans  for  sensory  integration  equipment, 
by  McClanahan  and  Risley,  and  a  new  TRIC 
this  quarter's  serendipitous  findings. 


an  esoteric  bibliography,  an  article 
booklet  (a  TRIClet?  Boo!)  make  up 


The  Montana  State  Library  offers  an  Online  Reference  Service  (ORS)--a  com- 
puter with  access  to  a  large  variety  of  data  bases.  Want  to  know  the  latest 
on  your  pet  peeve  or  project?  Give  Ted  Spas  a  call  at  TRIC.  He'll  help 
you  plug  into  this  free  service.  You'll  get  back  an  annotated  bibliography 
from  which  you  can  order  research  reprints. 

Nine  more  ORSs  are  availble  for  loan  from  TRIC: 

o  Aerophagia.      30  abstracts.  Descriptors  are  aerophagia,  air  gulping, 
treatment,  operant  conditioning,  developmental  disabilities.  Years 
searched  were  1975  to  1980.  Date  of  run:  22  December  1980. 


o  Curriculum  Design  for  Learning  Disabilities.      Hundreds  of  abstracts. 
Descriptors  are  curriculum  design,  strategies  for  learning  disabled, 
treatment,  instructional  sequence,  and  developmental  sequence. 
Date  of  run:  22  December  1980. 


o 


Effects  of  Positive  Reinforcement.      97  abstracts.  Descriptors  are 
positive  reinforcement,  mental  disability,  developmental  disability, 
mental  retardation.  Years  searched  were  1970-1980.  Date  of  run: 
23  September  1980. 


o  How  to  Teach  Compliance  Training.    8  abstracts.  Descriptors  are 

mental  retardation,  mental  handicap,  developmental  disability,  mental 
disability,  compliance,  and  comply.  Years  searched  are  1970  throuah 
1980.  Date  of  run:  22  September  1980. 

O  Inappropriate  Vocalization.      71  abstracts.   Descriptors  are  overcor- 
rection, DRI,  DR0,  time-out,  response  cost,  vocalization,  yelling, 
screaming,  developmental  disabilities,  mental  retardation.  Years 
searched  were  September  1978  to  November  1980.  Date  of  run:   17  Novem- 
ber 1980. 
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o  Screaming.      28  abstracts.  Not  all  pertain  to  eliminating  yelling 
or  screaming.  Date  of  run:  26  September  1980. 

o  Self-Injurious  Behavior.      229  abstracts.  Descriptors  are  self-injury, 
self-mutilation,  time-out,  DRI,  DRO,  overcorrection,  treatment,  decel- 
eration, developmental  disabilities,  mental  retardation,  response  cost, 
physical  restraint.  Years  searched  are  1970  to  1980.  Date  of  run: 
23  December  1980. 

O  Sterilization  Legislation  and  the  Developmentally  disabled.      37  ab- 
stracts. Descriptors  are  sterilization,  abortion,  informed  consent, 
developmental  disabilities,  mental  defective,  mental  retardation, 
Includes  both  Canadian  and  American  references.   Excludes  Mental 
Disability  Law  Reporter.  Date  of  run:  September  1980. 

o  Students  as  Tutors.  224  abstracts.  Descriptors  are  peers,  students, 
tutors,  tutee,  developmental  disabilities.  Date  of  run:  10  November 
1980. 


Sensory  Integration  Equipment   is  an  eleven  page  gem  donated  by  Beth  Moyer 
during  her  workshop  last  October.  Directions  are  given  for  making  a  plat- 
form swing,  helicopter  swing,  the  whale  (a  linear  vertical  accelerator),  and 
an  interchangeable  bar  with  a  double  bolster  swing.  With  the  equipment  plans 
is  bibliography  for  treatment  of  dysfunction  in  sensory  integration.  It 
covers  both  general  and  neuroanatomy  underlying  sensory  integrative  therapy. 
Finally,  tests  are  listed.  It's  a  little  goodie  in  a  burgeoning  field. 


MtLJMM®  WQM 


Several  different  techniques  are  assessed  for  their  effectiveness  in  recruit- 
ing attendance  at  activities  in  a  nursing  home  in  this  article  by  Lynn  McClan- 
ahan  and  Todd  R.  Risley.  The  data  supporting  Design  for  Living  Environments 
for  Nursing  Home  Residents   shows  that  announcements  were  effective  in  prompt- 
ing high  levels  of  attendance.  Failure  to  announce  activities  resulted  in 
more  than  50%  reductions  in  attendance.  Makes  sense. 


An  0RS  was  the  seed  that  grew  into  a  booklet  of  six  sections  on  seizures  and 
their  symptoms.  Symptoms  are  detailed  and  information  is  given  on  how  to 
help  seizure  victims  during  seizures.  Types  of  drugs  used  to  treat  seizure 
victims  are  listed.  A  glossary  aids  in  understanding  the  medical  terms. 
Interested?  Ask  for  Symptoms  of  Various  Types  of  Seizures.      We'll  loan  it 
to  you.a 
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HOW  TO  ORDER 


Materials  are  available  for  a  two  to  three 
week  loan  period  which  includes  time  in 
transit.  Extensions  may  be  requested  by 
calling  TRIC  (449-2446  or  449-5647). 


BY  MAIL 


In  letters  please  include  the  following 
information:  name  and  business  address 
to  which  the  material  is  to  be  sent  and 
as  complete  a  title  of  each  material  as 
you  know.  Mail  to  TRIC,  1219  Eighth 
Avenue,  Helena,  Montana  59620. 


BY  PHONE 


Call  TRIC  at  449 
8  a.m.  and  5  p.m 
state/federal  holidays) 
the  following  information 
placing  your  phone  order 


5647  or  449-2446  between 
(closed  for  lunch  and 
Be  sure  to  have 
ready  before 
the  title  of 


the  material  (as  much  as  you  know) 

,  i 


or  the 
type  of  information  you're  seeking  and  the 
business  address  to  which  the  materials  is 
to  be  sent. 


training  resource  &  information  center 

1219  eighth  avenue 
helena,  montana    59601 

state  of  montana 

social  &  rehabilitation  services 

developmental  disabilities  division 


State  Library 
Reference  Department 
yJO  hast  Lyndale  Avenue 
Heiena,   MT      59620 

DEADHEAD 


